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we spoke. Then suddenly our guns opened out in a barrage of fire of
colossal intensity. Never before, and I think never since, even in the
second World War, had so many guns been massed behind any battle
front. It was a rolJing thunder of shell fire, and the earth vomited flame,
and the sky was alight with bursting shells. It seemed as though nothing
could live, not an ant, under that stupendous artillery storm. But
Germans in their deep dugouts lived, and When our waves of men went
over they were met by deadly machine-gun and mortar fire.
On that first day we took Fricourt and Montauban and made a loop
round Mametz Wood, and broke through German fortified positions,
but at terrible cost. I went into Fricourt soon after it had been taken and
saw the dead lying there. Many Germans had been bayoneted in the
first rush but even as they lay dead they had their hands slightly raised.
I went down into their dugouts, marvellously built and strengthened
with timber. In one a candle was still burning. In others German
bodies lay huddled. Above ground I saw the fury of battle, and the
sweep of German gunfire, and the ground vomiting up great columns of
black earth and smoke. Prisoners, and walking wounded, were coming
back and the stretcher bearers were busy. Our shells were screaming
overhead, and far away on the right was the drum fire, the rafale de la
mort, of the French soixante-quinzes. It was my first walk on the Somme
battlefields, and for five months, on many days, I walked that way from
Albert onwards towards Bapaume where every yard of soil had to be
fought for by our men, from trench to trench, from one machine-gun
post to another, from one underground redoubt to another, over
barbed wire and sandbags, under storms of high explosives.
On the left up by Gommecourt, on the way to Thiepval, our men had
got nowhere on the first day. They had been mown down like grass by
German machine-gunners who, after our barrage had lifted, rushed out
to meet our men in the open. Many of our best battalions were almost
annihilated, and our casualties were terrible. But I remember that our
young wounded officers could still find words of admiration for their
enemy.
"The German machine-gunners were great," said one of them.
"Came slap out into the open to meet us."
That was the sporting spirit of our youth in excelsis, and not yet dead
before all chivalry died. It was not dead on the German side. The
German General commanding at Gommecourt ordered a "cease fire" so
that our wounded might be brought back, and their stretcher bearers
helped.
A German doctor taken prisoner near La Boiselle stayed behind to
look after our wounded in a dugout instead of going down to safety.
I met him coming back across the battlefield next morning. One of our